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64O THE MONIST. 

into voluntary ethical union with it. The various current philosophical theories 
are critically dealt with, from the standpoint of Theistic Idealism. The scope 
and nature of the work cannot be fully described in this place, but must be 
gathered from study of the work itself. X 



The Ascent of Olympus. By Rendel Harris. Manchester: The University 
Press ; New York and London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. Pp. vii, 
140. Price, 5s. net. [Separately printed: The Origin of the Cult of 
Dionysus, The Origin of the Cult of Apollo, The Origin of the 
Cult of Artemis, The Origin of the Cult of Aphrodite. Is. net each.] 

Dr. Rendel Harris is an expert in that dizzy art of derivation and inter- 
pretation to which, in recent studies of comparative religion, we have become 
accustomed. He has every qualification of scholarship, ingenuity, and plausi- 
bility, and he makes his detective work exceedingly interesting. We are 
familiar with the evolution of the gods out of snakes ; Dr. Harris now evolves 
them out of plants — plants associated, chiefly, with the thunderbolt. The oak 
is the thunder-tree, being struck more often than any other. Athene is born 
from the head of Zeus; she is also the owl, i. e., sprung from the hollow tree. 
From a similar association with riven trees, bees and honey acquire sanctity. 
"The animistic belief makes everything that thunder touches into thunder." 
Not only the oak, therefore, but mistletoe and ivy, which cling to the oak, 
are thunder. And "when the phytomorph becomes the anthropomorph, the name 
of the new (subordinate) thunder-deity is Dionysus" (p. 5). (The lightning- 
smitten Semele, his mother, is nothing but the tree.) The association of 
Dionysus with wine follows naturally: the sacred ivy-leaves were chewed and 
eaten by the worshipers. Smilax and grape-vines were trained on trees. The 
goat and fawn, which feed on these plants, became cult-animals. The appear- 
ance of an androgynous Dionysus is due to his identification with both fire- 
sticks, the "male" and the "female"; and the fire-sticks were made out of ivy 
because there is thunder in the ivy. Dr. Harris thinks that the Vedic Soma 
may have been a surrogate for a more primitive sacred mastication, analogous 
to the ivy-leaves chewed by Msenads, and suggests a similar source for the 
custom of drinking ivy beer on Ascension Day at Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Apollo is likewise a thunder-god, the laurel being substituted for the oak, 
and Apollo owes his healing art to his connection with the mistletoe, a plant 
of supposed medicinal virtues. Artemis is identified with the mugwort, and 
Aphrodite with the mandrake or love-apple. 

If Dr. Harris is ever found to be wrong, it will be because he clings 
tenaciously to a single (vegetable) line of descent. This line is certainly 
traceable, but it seems possible that a developed god may have an extremely 
complex parentage, not to be reduced to a single root. 1 



